Great Salt Lake 


William and Lucy Stevensen 
in 1860 and Elias Asper in 
1861. 

In 1861, Bromley serving 
as wagon train guide for the 
John Stevensen Wagon 
Train traveling to Oregon, 
met and fell in love with 
Elizabeth Steyensen, a neice 
of William and Lucy Steyen- 
sen. The two were married in 
Echo at the foot of Pulpit 
Rock late that summer. 

The first transcontinental 
telegraph passed through 
Echo and saw completion in 
the fall of 1861, bringing to a 
close the Pony Express era. 

Bromley helped lay out 


what he termed the greatest 
stage line in the world. 
Between 1862 and 1866, the 
stage line, owned by Ben 
Holladay, the ‘Stagecoach 
King of the West’’, extended 
into California, Nevada, Ida- 
ho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington. 

Wells, Fargo and Comp- 
any started through Echo in 
November, 1866. 

Bromley began preparing 
for the coming of the rails in 
1865, when he began con- 
struction of the ‘*Broniley 
Hotel”. A two story wood 


structure sitting alongside- 
_ the future route of the 
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Echo, never did develope the 
way it had been planned. 

Bromley, along with many 
other Echo businessmen lost 
everything. He sold his 
station, land and home to 
Stevensen and declared 
bankruptcy in 1870. 

While the anticipated ur- 
ban population, projected by 
Young never did occur, Echo 
nonetheless remained geo- 
graphically, very important. 
It became a terminal for the 
Park City branch of the 
railroad and a refueling stop 
for the trains rolling from 
East to West and vice versa. 

Silver would come down _ 


_a prominent 


from Park City and coal from 
Grass Creek and Coalville. 
Echo became a goods and 
trade center with huge 
warehouse storing freight for 
the return trips to towns 
north and south of Echo. 
Echo did boast a population 
of four to five hundfed, 
during this period. 

Much of the history of the 
Echo Church Building re- 
mains to be documented, so 
we must assume and specu- 
late, hoping someone will 
come forward with more 
information. 

In the early days, many 
religions would contract with 
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Richins has established 
that the building was con- 
structed between 1876 and 
1880 by a Congregational 
Church Group, The ‘‘Ameri- 


can Congregational Union of | 


New York"’. 

The Echo School was part 
of the New West Education 
Commission of the Congre- 
gational Church. Apparent- 
ly, the New West Education 
Commission built several 
such schools in Morgan, 
Henefer, Coalville, Hoyts- 
ville and Wanship, but the 
Echo School is the only 
original mission school still 
standing in the area. 

It is assumed from that 
information which has been 
found, the Commission pro- 
vided the building for school- 
ing the young people in 
Echo. In exchange, the 


part of 


adults were expected to 
attend church services on 
Sunday, giving spiritual and 
financial support to the 
minister. He in turn was 
expected to do missionary 
work among the errant 
community members, bring- 
ing them back into the fold. 


A not untypical tradeoff of 


the period. 
John Shill of Henefer was 
the carpenter. The building 


Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, (Mor-. 
mons) for $300.00 complet- 
ing the transaction in 1914. 
Through the years, Echo 
residents have maintained 
and remodeled the building, 
always at their own expense, 
finishing off a portion of the 
basement for a scout room in 
the early '30’s and complete- 
ly finishing the basement in 
1940. A new furnace and 
electricity was installed, 
chandliers were hung in the 
chapel. The building was 
painted throughout, the 
chapel was wallpapered, the 
floor was oiled and basement 
stairs installed. 

Everyone in the communi- 
ty had contributed to the 
effort, Mormons and non- 
Mormons as well, because 
the building stood as a 
landmark, loved by all. . 

Early in 1950, the deteriat- 
ing ceiling was repaired and 
painted, the walls were 
re-papered, the woodwork 
was painted white. Heavy 
gold drapes were hung and 


church. The building has), ” 
been closed ever since, _ : 


dents are determined not to 
lose it. The Church hasg~ 
decided to sell the building.J ~ 
In a meeting with Echo. 
residents, Boyd Strong, ag. 
representative from the: 


the town of Echo for $10,325. 
The cemetery adjacent to the 
church would be signed over 
to the town by Quit Claim}: 
Deed, since the Church does 
not have a warranty deed to 
the land. 

Echo has been given until 
August 30 to make the 
formal purchase of the 
building, and until July 14, 
to submit a letter of intent to 
purchase, containing infor- 
mation such as who will buy 
it and how it will be payed 
for. The letter of intent then 
would have to be approved 
by the Church. The Church 
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carpeting was layed down. A_ 
new pulpit was installed, 
new oak benches and new 
oak doors, 

In 195 , the State of Utah 
decided in anticipation of the 


wants to get rid of the old 
building, because it does not 
like to hold on to property it 
does not use and because the? af 
Echo Church House does not 
meet minimum standards. 


pee, HW oOoasted an eating 
house, a saloon, a billiard 

room and a store. 

In 1868, Bromley and his 
_ wife’s uncle William Steven- 
_ sen, each sold property to 

Brigham Young Jr. 

Young, the son of the 
Mormon Prophet, platted out 
Echo City on a 106 acre plot 
of land between the East 
banks of the Weber River 
and the base of the towering 
ledges on the east of the 
valley. This was to be a 
welcoming city into Mormon 
Zion. 

Twelve avenues crossed 

_ the valley and were named in 
honor of some of Young’s 
wives. Running perpindicu- 
lar to them were the railroad 
tracks and streets named in 
honor of the Union Pacific 
and its dignitaries. 

As the railroad came down 
the canyon, Echo City 
boomed. Lots were sold, 
businesses in tents and 
buildings sprang up and the 
liquor flowed. Echo City 
became a ‘‘Good Old West- 
ern’’ town with bars, booze, 
broads and general murder 
and mayhem. 


The rails reached Echo on 


January 16, 1869. ' 

As the railroad continued 
on west, so did the boom, the 
hired railroad workers from 
Ireland and the East, and 
much of Echo City’s popula- 
tion. 

Most Mormons, the basic 
element of Utah’s population 
had stayed away from Echo 
City because of the ‘Gentile’ 
element. Youngs dream of a 


welcoming city into Zion, at’ 


vide a building for the 
community's use as a school 
and meeting hall in exchange 


. for financial support for.a 


minister, and attendance to 
Sunday Services. This ar- 
rangement is typified in the 
popular book and T.V. 
series, “‘Little House on the 
Prairie’. 


Such an atrangement, 
while not typical in Mormon 
Utah, did occur. The reli- 
gions throughout the country 
were concerned about saving 
the souls of the wayward 
Mormons and so, as the 
Mormon exodis occured, 
other churches followed, 
prosiliting, hoping to bring 
them back into the fold. This 
work was stepped up with 
the influx of the prospectors, 
miners and railroad workers. 

One of the 12 avenues 
crossing Echo Valley event- 
ually came to be named 
Temple Lane. Perhaps in 
anticipation of a Temple 
being built in ‘‘Zion’s 
Welcoming City’’ someday. 

In any case, in 1876, land 
at the top of Temple Lane 
and adjacent to the cemetery 
was sold to the Echo School 
Board by William and Lucy 
Stevensen, for the sum of 
$200.00. 

It was thought for many 
years that the Presbyterian 
Church contracted with the 
school board to provide the 
building for schooling in 
exchange for financial and 
spiritual support. However, 
when Michael Richins tried 


unable to do so, ' 


to document this,’ he’ was ° 


feet, with 18-inch thick walls. 
The foundation rock is from 
the same quarry used in 
building the Summit Stake 
House in Coalville, which 
has been torn down; and the 
courthouse in Coalville, 
which still stands. The walls 
are built of brick, made on 
the site from red clay, and 
red pine. The original bell 
still hangs in the bellfry.” 

It-is known the Commis- 
sion operated the school 
from 1882 to 1885, that a 
Mrs. R.B. Updegraff was the 
first teacher, and that Isaac 
Huse supervised this area. 

Many questions remain 
unanswered; How much did 
the building cost to build, 
exactly when was it built, 
who were the teachers, who 
were the students, why did 
the mission school in Echo 
operate for such a short time, 
when the schools in predom- 
inately Mormon communi- 
ties nearby stayed open 
longer? 

Mormon children in Echo 
were not allowed to attend 
the school. They were 
educated in the Elias Asper 
house, where Mormon 
Church services were held on 
Sunday as well. 


Eventually, arrangements’ 


were made by the Echo 
School to purchase the 
building. All students were 
then allowed to attend school 
in the building and permis- 
sion was given to the 
Mormons, to hold services in 
the building. 

In 1912, the Echo School 
Board built a new school and 
sold the building to the 


system, to put a six-lane 
highway through the center 
of Echo. They did, largely 
obliterating that historic 
landmark. 

When the freeway system 
came through a few years 
later, it was placed on the 
other side of the Weber 
River, wiping out what was 
left of historic Echo. 

This forced most of the 
remaining Echo residents to 
move. The dwindling popula- 
tion prompted the Mormon 
Church to move the Echo 
members into the Henefer 
meeting house and close the 
building in Echo. 

In 1970, rumors were 
flying about Echo that the 


building was going to be torn 
down. Echo residents suc- 
ceeded in having the church 
registered with the Utah 
Historical Society as a 
historical landmark that 
year. : 


In the early 1970’s the 
building enjoyed a brief 
resurrection, when the Coal- 
ville Stake Young Adults 
were grandted permission to 
use the building as_ their 
meeting place. The project of 
cleaning and rejuvinating the 
long empty building was 
tackled with enthusiasm, 
love and pride, by the Young 
Adults. Their attendance and 
fellowship increased im- 
measureably while they en- 
joyed the use of this 
building. 


In 1977, leadership of the 
group was changed, and they. - 


stopped meeting in the old 


Stake President and Richard 
Butler, Henefer Ward Bish- 
op, requested the Church 
give the building to Echo. 
Because of the precedent 
this would set, it is unlikely 
this will happen. Strong said, 
“If you put your heart to it, 
there isn’t anything you 
can’t do.” 

Well, the Weber Stage 
Station is gone, and the Pony 
Express Station is gone, both 
obliterated by the freeway 
interchange. The hotels, 
warehouses, and residences 
are gone. The coal chutes 
and Millhouse are gone, 
wiped out by a seldom used 
six-lane State Highway. Pul- 
pit Rock is gone, blown up to 
make way for another rail- 
road track. The Echo train 
depot is gone, (moved to 
Coalville) most of the people 
are gone, and the ward has 
been moved into a neighbor- 
ing town. 

Needless to say, Echo 
residents don’t want to lose 
the old church house, that’s 
all they have left! 

They have organized a 
committee and are making 
an effort to raise enough 
money to purchase the 
building from the Church. 

The committee is headed 
by Mike Richins, chairman; 
with Phillis Richins, secre- 
tary; Frank Cattelan, Mar- 
guerite Write and Cora 
Dillree. 


Church House Restoration 
Fund. Echo, Utah, 84024. 


